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Dear  Colleague, 

As  another  school  year  draws  to  a  close,  it  is  appropriate 
to  reflect  on  the  progress  and  accomplishment  that  have  marked 
this  year  in  schools  throughout  Massachusetts .  Five  years  after  the 
passage  of  the  Education  Reform  Act,  change  is  coming  to 
schools  all  over  the  state,  as  we  see  examples  of  once-threatened 
programs  being  restored,  new  technology  being  purchased  and 
integrated  into  the  curriculum,  and  the  curriculum  itself  being 
brought  into  alignment  with  statewide  standards  and 
frameworks.  Education  Reform  has  laid  the  foundation  for 
improved  school  and  teacher  accountability,  and  administrators, 
teachers,  and  students  in  every  city  and  town  have  had  their  first 
experience  with  new  statewide  testing.  While  this  is  heartening, 
the  school  year  has  also  been  marred  by  some  shocking  acts  of 
violence  in  schools  around  the  country.  Reports  of  gun  violence  by 
students  resulting  in  deaths  at  schools  or  school  events  in 
Mississippi,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  and  Oregon  provokes  us  to 
reflect  upon  what  causes  such  wanton,  senseless  violence  by 
younger  and  younger  children. 
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As  Attorney  General,  and  throughout  my  career,  I  have 
worked  to  understand  the  root  causes  of  violence,  particularly 
among  young  people,  so  that  effective  measures  can  be  taken  to 
prevent,  not  just  prosecute,  violent  behavior.  Nowhere  is  this  a 
more  crucial  issue  than  in  our  schools,  where  violent  behavior, 

though  rare,  has  a  devastating  impact  on  young  lives,  teacher  morale,  and  public  confidence  in  our  schools.  My 
office  this  year  produced  a  major  report  on  youth  violence  prevention,  called  No  Time  to  Lose,  which  I  have 
recently  mailed  to  all  school  superintendents.  The  report  identifies  some  of  the  major  causes  of  youth  violence, 
and  the  policies  and  programs  that  could  help  prevent  it.  This  issue  of  the  Safe  Schools  Newsletter  explores  some 
of  the  themes  of  that  report.  For  example,  an  article  on  "Children  who  witness  violence  in  their  homes"  should 
help  educators,  who  work  with  these  children  every  day  in  school,  to  recognize  the  impact  living  with  violence 
has  on  young  people,  and  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  this  vulnerable  population.  One  thing  that  we  know  can  help 
prevent  violence  among  young  people  is  before  and  after  school  programs  that  provide  them  with  safe, 
productive  activity  during  hours  when  they  often  lack  adult  supervision.  An  article  in  this  issue  of  the  newsletter 
describes  the  need  for  these  programs,  and  identifies  some  resources  that  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  establishing  programs.  During  prom  and  graduation  season  the  issue  of  underage  drinking  is  a 
perennial  and  particularly  heightened  concern.  A  speech  I  gave  on  the  topic  at  Northeastern  University  in 
November,  1997,  has  been  reprinted  in  this  newsletter.  As  always,  I  am  proud  to  report  on  the  work  of  my  SCORE 
program,  and  have  the  distinct  pleasure  this  year  to  announce  its  expansion  into  an  additional  45  communities. 

I  hope  you  will  find  much  that  is  interesting  and  useful  in  this  issue  of  the  newsletter,  and  that  you  will 
all  have  an  enjoyable  and  restful  summer.  I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  you  again  in  the  fall,  as  I  enter 
the  final  phase  of  my  term  as  Attorney  General  and  you  begin  another  challenging  school  year. 


Sincerely 


ott  Harshbarger 


Office  of  the  Attorney  General  ♦  One  Ashburton  Place  ♦  Boston,  MA  02108  ♦  (617)  727-2200 
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SAVE  THE  DATE 

The  Attorney  General's 

fall  Safe  Schools  Conference 

is  scheduled  for 

October  8, 1998 


Location  to  be 
announced. 


Erasing  Hate 

A  Guide  to  Your  Civil  Rights 
in  School 


The  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Office 
of  the  Attorney  General  has 
produced  a  brochure  entitled 
"Erasing  Hate,  A  Guide  to  Your 
Civil  Rights  in  School:  Your 
Right  to  Be  Free  from 
Discrimination,  Harassment  and 
Hate-Motivated  Violence,"  which  explains 
to  students  their  right  to  attend  school  without  being 
the  victim  of  hate  crimes  or  harassment,  and  provides 
information  on  where  students  can  turn  for  help  to 
protect  their  rights  if  they  are  assaulted  or  harassed 
as  a  result  of  their  gender,  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  ethnic  background,  sexual 
orientation,  or  disability. 

For  a  copy  of  this  free  guide,  please  call  Mary 
Murphy  at  (617)  727-2200,  ext.  2947. 


AG  FILES  LEGISLATION 

TO  PROTECT  CHILDREN 

FROM  ONLINE  SEXUAL 

PREDATORS 

Recognizing  that  current  law  in  Massachusetts  fails 
to  adequately  protect  children  from  solicitation  by 
sexual  predators  —  online,  in  person,  or  by  any 
means— Attorney  General  Scott  Harshbarger  recently 
filed  legislation  that  would  make  it  a  crime  to  solicit 
children  for  sexual  exploitation  or  victimization. 
Under  current  law,  there  is  no  specific  crime  of 
solicitation  of  a  child,  and  for  that  reason  police  are 
frequently  unable  to  intervene  unless  the  child  who 
has  been  solicited  has  also  been  physically  harmed. 
The  Attorney  General's  legislation  would  give  police 
new  tools  to  intercept  and  charge  sexual  offenders 
who  prey  on  children,  and  prevent  harm  before  it 
occurs. 

Specifically,  the  Attorney  General's  bill  would: 

•  Make  it  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  up  to  ten  years  to  solicit  or  lure  a  child  for  sexual 
conduct,  including  by  means  of 

the  Internet  or  electronic  mail; 

•  Make  it  a  crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
up  to  ten  years  to  give  out  or 
receive  information  about  a  child 
in  order  to  offer  or  f acilitate  a 
sexual  act  with  a  child. 


/? 


Coming  Soon  to  Schools: 


A  brochure  from  the  Office  of  the  Attorney 
General,  entitled,  "Child  Safety  on  the  Internet: 
A  Guide  for  Parents  and  Children  to  Keep 
Children  Safe  in  Cyberspace." 

Look  for  your  copy  to  arrive  by  this  fall  or  you 
may  also  request  copies  by  calling  the  Office  of 
the  Attorney  General  at  (617)  727-2200, 
ext.  2510. 
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Somewhere  Other  Than  The  Streets 

By  Gina  Y.  Walcott 
Assistant  Attorney  General 


INTRODUCTION: 
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FACT:  Only  20%  of  a  child's  waking 
hours  are  spent  in  school. 

FACT:  Youth  are  at  greatest  risk  of 
violence  after  the  regular  school  day. 
Youth  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
seventeen  are  most  at-risk  of  committing 
violent  acts,  or  being  victims  themselves, 
after  2:00p.m. — a  time  when  they  are 
generally  not  in  school. 

FACT:  For  several  hours  at  the  end  of 
each  school  day,  many  Massachusetts 
youth  are  either  alone  and  unsupervised, 
or  are  inadequately  supervised. 

FACT:  When  under  adult  supervision 
and  in  a  formal  program  during  after- 
school  hours,  youth  have  demonstrated 
improved  academic  achievement  and 
better  attitudes  toward  school. 


While  certainly  compelling,  this  factual 
information  is  hardly  surprising  to  educators,  law 
enforcement,  and  others  charged  with  the  daily  task 
of  keeping  children  and  youth  safe,  supervised,  and 
in  school.  As  President  Clinton  stated  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  Address  earlier  this  year:  "We  can  keep  so 
many  of  our  children  out  of  trouble  in  the  first  place  if 
we  give  them  somewhere  to  go  other  than  the  streets." 

When  that  "somewhere"  is  an  after-school 
program,  a  number  of  important  national  priorities 
are  served.  In  addition  to  the  obvious  benefit  of 
giving  students  adult  supervision  and  a  "hangout" 
other  than  the  streets,  other  rewards  include:  a 
reduction  in  juvenile  crime;  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  "latchkey"  children;  an  overall  improvement  in  the 
academic  performance,  attitude  and  behavior  of 
participating  students;  and  improved  coordination 
and  collaboration  of  existing  community  resources 
that  provide  services  to  children  and  youth. 

As  the  school  year  ends  and  summer 
approaches,  the  concern  over  where,  how  and  with 
whom  youth  spend  their  time  takes  on  even  greater 
proportions.  Most  parents  don't  have  the  luxury  of 
taking  summer-long  vacations  which  coincide  with 


their  children's  two-plus-month  school  break.  The 
result?  There  are  far  more  unsupervised  (or  ill- 
supervised)  hours  to  worry  about. 

This  article  identifies  three  dynamic 
organizations  —the  National  Institute  on  Out-of- 
School  Time  ("MOST"),  the  Massachusetts  School- 
Age  Coalition  ("MSAC"),  and  Parents  United  for 
Child  Care  ("PUCC")  -which  are  at  the  forefront  of 
the  effort  to  give  our  children  and  youth  "somewhere 
to  go  other  than  the  streets."    Whether  making 
school-age  care  program  referrals,  advocating  and 
lobbying  for  important  legislation  in  this  area, 
publishing  guides  to  area  after-school  programs, 
conducting  professional  development  trainings, 
compiling  statistics,  or  drafting  reports,  newsletters, 
and  other  helpful  information,  NIOST,  MSAC,  and 
PUCC  are  key  organizations  that  serve  as  important 
resources  for  school  personnel,  law  enforcement  and 
communities  interested  in  establishing  programs  to 
serve  youth  during  those  critical  out-of-school  hours. 

RESOURCES: 

Much  has  happened  to  promote  school-age 
care  programs  since  1991,  when  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education  commissioned  its  acclaimed  study  of 
before-  and  after-school  programs.  That  study, 
entitled  The  National  Study  of  Before-  and  After-School 
Programs  ("The  National  Study"),  was  the  first 
nationally  representative  study  to  document  the 
nature  and  prevalence  of  formal  school-age  care 
programs.  The  National  Study  concluded,  among 
other  things,  that  at  the  time  of  the  study,  there  was 
an  overall  "urgent"  need  for:  increased  program 
accessibility  to  lower-income  families;  adequate 
program  space;  and,  expanded  and  more  effective 
staff  training.  Seven  years  later,  the  identified  needs 
remain  the  same. 

Even  before  The  National  Study,  however,  there 
were  significant  efforts  to  improve  the  supply  and 
quality  of  school-age  child  care.  The  National  Institute 
on  Out-of-School  Time  ("NIOST")  has  been  concerned 
with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  school-age  care 
programs  for  almost  twenty  years.  The  organization 
has  served  children,  parents,  child  care  program  staff, 
school  principals,  school  supervisors,  community 
leaders,  and  government  officials  since  1979.  NIOST 
has  focused  its  energy  on  research,  consultation, 
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education  and  training,  public  awareness,  and 
program  and  community  development,  in  its  effort  to 
improve  school-age  care  programs  nationally. 

On  a  more  local  level,  organizations  such  as 
the  Massachusetts  School- Age  Coalition  ("MSAC") 
and  Parents  United  for  Child  Care  ("PUCC")  have 
also  worked  toward  identifying  and  meeting  school- 
age  care  program  needs.  MSAC  is  one  of  NIOST's 
many  current  and  ongoing  projects.  With  over  475 
members  state- wide,  MSAC  is  involved  in  building  a 
new  organization  for  school-age  care  providers  and 
allied  professionals.  MSAC  concentrates  on  advocacy, 
education,  and  program  staff  professional 
development  in  order  to  achieve  its  goal  of  improving 
the  accessibility,  affordability,  quality  and  diversity 
of  out-of-school  opportunities  for  children  and  youth. 

PUCC  describes  itself  as  a  multi-racial, 
grassroots  organization  of  low  and  moderate  income 
parents  committed  to  increasing  quality,  affordable 
child  care  in  Massachusetts.  Since  1987,  PUCC  has 
worked  tirelessly,  city-  and  state-wide,  to  improve 
child  care  for  all  families  in  the  state.  PUCC  organizes, 
trains  and  works  with  parents  around  several  issues, 
including:  early  childhood  care,  school-age  care, 
education,  and  legislative  and  budget  advocacy. 

A  LOOK  TOWARD  THE  FUTURE: 

Recently,  the  need  for  an  increase  in  better  quality 
and  more  affordable  after-school 
A  \  programs  has  received  a  lot  of  long- 

overdue,  welcome  attention  by  the  media 
and  federal,  state  and  local  agencies 
nationwide.  President  Clinton,  for 
iv     example,  wants  to  spend  one  billion  dollars 
over  the  next  five  years  on  after-school 
programs  alone.   In  addition,  law  enforcement  officials 
and  crime  prevention  experts  are  aggressively 
supporting  efforts  to  increase  funding  for  after-school 
programs  across  the  country.  In  fact,  according  to  a 
1996  survey,  a  majority  of  the  nation's  police  chiefs 
believe  that  increased  spending  on  programs  for  young 
children  is  a  more  effective  long-term  crime-fighting 
strategy  than  trying  more  juveniles  as  adults  or  hiring 
more  police  officers.  Locally,  one  explicit  goal  of  the 
Massachusetts  Summit  is  to  double  the  number  of  safe 
places  and  structured  activities  for  youth  by  the  year 
2000. 

More,  however,  needs  to  be  done.  At 
present,  most  after-school  programs  rely  heavily  on 
volunteers  and  low-paid  staff,  and  are  privately 
financed.    Recent  statistics  on  child  care  accessibility 
and  affordability  indicate  that  there  are  more  than 
13,000  children  of  working  Massachusetts  parents  on 
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the  state's  waiting  list  for  child  care  subsidies. 
Furthermore,  despite  the  obvious  need  for  program 
facilities,  only  25  out  of  the  120  schools  in  Boston  are 
open  after  school. 

In  addition  to  providing  youth  with  a  safe 
place  to  spend  out-of-school  time,  before-  and  after- 
school  programs  can  and  often  do  offer  sports  and 
recreational  opportunities,  educational  programs  and 
cultural  enrichment  Many  offer  more  in-depth 
exposure  to  arts  and  crafts,  music,  theatre,  dance,  and 
computer  science  than  schools  can  provide  during  the 
regular  school  day  due  to  time  and  budget  limitations. 
Programs  can  also  be  designed  to  permit  students  to  take 
advantage  of  remedial  assistance,  tutoring,  or 
homework  help— services  that  can  be  invaluable  to 
students  and  schools  at  a  time  when  there  is  tremedous 
pressure  to  achieve  higher  academic  standards. 

As  professionals  charged  with  the  nation's 
most  precious  commodity  and  the  key  to  its  future  — 
children  and  youth  —educators  and  law  enforcement 
must  continue  to  work  together  to  produce  safe, 
healthy  and  productive  citizens.  That  includes  taking 
a  proactive  role  in  steering  youth  into  existing  after- 
school  programs  year-round,  and  creating  new 
programs,  in  order  to  help  fill  the  80%  of  their 
waking  hours  spent  out  of  school.    Let  us  be  mindful 
of  the  consequences  of  not  investing  in  our  youth: 

When  America  fails  to  invest  in  kids,  it 
increases  all  of  our  chances  of  becoming 
victims  of  crime.  When  America  invests  in 
kids,  it  prevents  crime,  and  makes  all  of  us 
safer. 

We  will  either  pay  now  to  help  children 
develop  the  values  and  skills  to  contribute  to 
their  communities,  or  we  will  pay  far  more 
later  —in  money  and  lives. 

Fight  Crime:  Invest  in  Kids  (1997) 
RESOURCES  AND  CONTACTS 

Parents  United  for  Child  Care,  30  Winter  Street,  Boston. 
Director,  Elaine  Fersh 

National  Institute  on  Out  of  School  Time,  Wellesley 
College  Center  for  Research  on  Women,  Wellesley, 
Massachusetts.  Director,  Michelle  Seligson 

Massachusetts  School- Age  Coalition,  Wellesley  College 
Center  for  Research  on  Women,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts. 
Director,  Jenny  Amory 

Guide  to  Boston's  Before-  and  After-School  Prgrams,  published 
by  the  Boston  School- Age  Child  Care  Project,  available 
through  Parents  United  for  Child  Care  (PUCC). 

The  National  Study  of  Before-  and  After-School  Programs, 
United  States  Department  of  Education  (1993) 
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RECOGNIZING  AND  RESPONDING  TO  THE  SILENT 
VICTIMS  OF  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 

Janine  P.  Gannon,  MSW 

Project  Coordinator 

Child  Witness  to  Domestic  Violence  Project 

Family  and  Community  Crimes  Bureau 


How  often  have  you  had  a  child  in  class  who  is 
exhausted  and  distracted  for  no  apparent  reason?  Had 
a  typically  responsible  child  "forget" 
about  her  homework  or  be  absent 
without  a  concrete  excuse?  Heard 
rumors  about  family  problems 
involving  the  police?  Spoken  to  a 
parent  at  a  conference  who  seems 
unable  or  unwilling  to  identify  why  a  [0    0. 

child  might  be  having  difficulty? 


All  of  these  situations  may 
indicate  that  the  child  is  living  in  a 
home  in  which  domestic  violence  is 
occurring.  Yet,  given  that  a  primary 
dynamic  of  domestic  violence  is  to 
keep  it  hidden,  schools  are  often  the 
last  ones  to  know  about  the  abuse. 
Even  if  they  do  know,  teachers, 
counselors,  and  administrators  may  be  unsure  of  how,  or 
even  whether,  they  can  respond  in  a  helpful  way  to  a 
child. 

CHILDREN  WHO  WITNESS 
DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 

Who  are  these  children  and  how  are  they 
impacted  by  their  exposure  to  domestic  violence? 

Research  confirms  that  the  number  of  children 
who  live  in  violent  homes  is  tremendous,  that  the 
violence  they  witness  is  severe  and  frequent,  and  that 
the  impact  upon  them  can  be  devastating.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  victims  of  domestic  violence  are 
women,  many  of  whom  are  mothers.  The  Massachusetts 
Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation  estimated  that 
in  1994,  43,000  children  were  exposed  to  domestic 
violence;  65%  of  these  children  were  eight  years  old  or 
younger.  This  number,  however  large,  is  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg,  since  it  only  includes  the  children  whose 
caregivers  obtained  a  restraining  order  in  court  —which 
is  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  families 
experiencing  violence  in  their  homes.  One  study  at 
Boston  Medical  Center  found  that  1  in  10  children  in  a 


Boston  neighborhood  had  observed  a  shooting  or 
knifing  by  the  age  of  six,  and  that  half  of  the  reported 
violence  had  occurred  in  the  home. 
Contrary  to  what  many  parents 
think,  and  in  spite  of  a  mother's  best 
efforts  to  shield  her  children  from 
abuse,  children  are  aware  of  the 
violence  toward  their  mothers  90% 
of  the  time  according  to  the  National 
Women's  Violence  Prevention  Project 


Many  children  who  live  in 
violent  homes  are  victims  of  abuse 
themselves.  The  abuse  of  these 
children  can  be  intentional,  when 
they  are  direct  targets  of  a  batterer's 
violence,  threats,  and  intimidation, 
or  inadvertent,  when  they  are 
present  in  the  same  room  during  an 
incident.  In  the  latter  case,  children  are  hurt  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  They  can  be  hit  by  thrown  objects  or  while 
being  held  by  their  mothers,  or  knocked  down  by  the 
perpetrators,  often  as  a  result  of  actively  intervening  to 
protect  their  mothers.  Most  educators  and  providers 
understand  the  devastating  impact  that  physical  and 
sexual  abuse  has  on  children,  particularly  when  the 
perpetrator  is  a  trusted  family  member  or  friend. 

Yet  the  majority  of  children  in  homes  where 
domestic  violence  occurs  are  not  direct  victims— they 
are  "merely"  witnesses  to  the  physical,  sexual,  and 
emotional  abuse  of  their  mothers  by  their  intimate 
partners.  While  these  child  witnesses  have  not 
historically  been  accorded  much  attention,  experts 
who  work  with  them,  such  as  staff  members  of  the 
Child  Witness  to  Violence  Project  at  Boston  Medical 
Center,  now  state  that  these  children  are  just  as  affected 
as  if  they  had  been  abused  themselves. 

The  effects  on  children  who  are  living  in 
violent  homes  are  comprehensive,  with  significant 
short  and  long-term  consequences.  Many  of  these 
children  are  observing  the  abuse  of  their  mothers  by 
their  fathers— people  who  by  definition  are  supposed  to 
care  for  them  and  keep  them  safe.  It  is  a  very  confusing 
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and  scary  experience.  From  infancy  to  adolescence, 
children's  cognitive,  behavioral,  and  interpersonal 
development  is  impaired  dramatically,  and  many  of 
them  experience  symptoms  of  post-traumatic  stress 
disorder.  Moreover,  many  of  these  children  struggle 
with  poor  school  performance,  substance  abuse, 
truancy,  eating  disorders,  and  depression.  As  they  get 
older,  these  children  may  appear  in  the  juvenile  court 
through  CHINS  petitions  or  as  a  result  of  their  criminal 
behavior,  which  includes  violence  toward  their 
girlfriends  or  other  community  members.  Eventually, 
they  may  become  the  adult  perpetrators  and  victims 
who  enter  the  criminal  justice  system. 

How  to  respond  to  these  children  in  the  school 
setting  is  a  complex  challenge  for  school  systems.  Many 
of  these  children  react  to  the  trauma  that  they  are 
experiencing  by  acting  out,  thereby  disrupting  classes 
and  requiring  a  tremendous  amount  of  attention.  Many 
others  do  not  pose  behavioral  problems  but  still  do  not 
achieve  their  potential.  All  of  them  come  to  school  less 
than  fully  ready  to  learn.  With  the  tremendous  demands 
and  responsibilities  placed  on  schools  already,  it  can  be 
daunting  to  have  one  more  issue  that  must  be  addressed. 
Yet  the  benefits  for  children  can  be  substantial  when 
school  personnel  are  able  to  address  this  problem. 

WHAT  SCHOOLS  CAN  DO 

There  are  some  key  ways  that  schools  can 
make  a  difference  for  the  children  in  their  districts  who 
have  been  exposed  to  domestic  violence: 

•  Since  it  is  unavoidable  that  a  school  will  have 

to  deal  with  domestic  violence  on  some  level,  learn 
about  the  issue  and  the  best  ways  to  respond  to 
children  and  their  families  in  a  safe  and  effective  way. 
While  it  is  important  to  intervene  with  these  families,  it 
can  be  dangerous  for  all  involved  if  the  wrong  kind  of 
•intervention  occurs 

It  is  imperative  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  best 
and  most  effective  way  to  keep  children  safe  is  to  help 
their  mothers  be  safe.  A  tendency  might  be  to  blame  a 
mother  who  is  exposing  her  children  to  violence 
instead  of  focusing  on  the  abuser's  traumatizing 
actions.  Research  shows,  and  battered  women 
indicate,  that  often  abused  women  are  hurt  seriously 
when  they  intervene  on  behalf  of  their  children,  and 
that  they  cannot  control  the  behavior  toward  and 
surrounding  the  children.  Most  mothers  who  have 
been  able  to  leave  abusive  relationships  state  that  the 
motivating  factor  in  helping  them  leave  was  seeing  the 
impact  of  the  abuse  on  their  children.  Therefore,  in 
some  cases,  it  may  be  helpful  for  someone  at  the  school 
to  speak  to  a  mother  in  a  non-blaming,  supportive  way 
about  the  effect  the  abuse  is  having  on  her  children  and 


to  refer  her  to  organizations,  including  law  enforcement 
or  battered  women's  advocates,  that  can  assist  the 
family. 

•  Children  who  live  in  violent  homes  must  be 
identified.  Intervention,  without  identification,  is 
impossible.  When  assessing  a  child  who  is  having 
difficulty,  consider  whether  domestic  violence  might 
be  a  factor. 

•  Children  need  to  be  offered  support.  In  many 
cases,  school  may  be  the  only  safe  place  in  these 
children's  lives,  and  teachers  and  other  school  personnel 
may  be  the  only  adults  children  can  trust  completely.  If 
a  child  discloses  violence  in  the  home,  a  teacher  may  feel 
shocked,  confused,  or  helpless  to  offer  the  kind  of 
assistance  that  would  really  change  things  for  the  child. 
It  can  make  a  big  difference  to  a  child,  though,  that 
someone  is  willing  to  listen  and  recognize  his  situation. 
Taking  a  few  minutes  to  convey  to  children  that  they  are 
not  the  cause  of  the  violence,  and  that  people  are 
concerned  about  their  families'  safety,  and  may  be  able 
to  help,  is  important.  It  is  crucial  for  children  to  know 
that  someone  noticed  their  pain  and  to  learn  that 
violence  is  not  acceptable  behavior. 

Keep  in  mind,  however,  the  potential 
ramifications  for  children's  safety  whenever  interacting 
with  them,  especially  since  it  usually  takes  a  period  of 
time  for  their  mothers  to  be  able  to  leave  their  abusers. 

•  Develop  protocols  within  your  school  district 
which  address  the  wide  array  of  issues  that  arise  when 
interacting  with  families  who  are  experiencing 
domestic  violence.  Some  topics  to  include  are:  how  to 
deal  with  children's  disclosures,  when  and  how  to 
involve  the  Department  of  Social  Services  and  law 
enforcement,  what  to  do  when  a  school  becomes  aware 
of  a  restiaining  order,  and  how  to  develop  safety  plans 
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with  children  and  with  staff. 

•  Involve  law  enforcement  when  necessary. 
Police  acknowledge  that  domestic  violence  calls  are 
some  of  the  most  dangerous  to  which  they  have  to 
respond;  yet  schools  often  struggle  alone  with  how  to 
intervene  with  families.  Consult  with  your  local 
domestic  violence  officer  or  district  attorney's  office 
when  you  are  concerned  about  a  particular  situation. 

•  Become  familiar  with  the  programs  within 
your  community  that  specialize  in  working  with 
families  who  experience  domestic  violence.  They  can 
be  valuable  resources  for  consultation  and  referrals. 

•  School  personnel  should  make  every  effort  to 
collaborate  with  the  wide  array  of  service  providers 
within  their  communities. 

Battered  women's  advocates,  law  enforcement, 
daycare  providers,  medical  personnel,  DSS  workers, 
mental  health  clinicians,  and  clergy,  to  name  a  few,  all 
play  different  but  equally  important  roles  in  the  lives  of 
families  who  experience  domestic  violence.  It  is  both 
dangerous  and  counter-productive  for  all  involved  to 
act  in  isolation.  Many  areas  have  domestic  violence 
roundtables  which  provide  opportunities  for  these 
providers  to  work  together  to  better  serve  families. 

THE  CHILD  WITNESS  TO 
DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  PROJECT 

In  response  to  the  needs  of  both  the  children 
who  witness  domestic  violence  and  the  professionals 
who  are  in  a  position  to  help  them,  the  Attorney 
General,  in  collaboration  with  the  Child  Witness  to 
Violence  Project  at  Boston  Medical  Center,  is 
implementing  a  statewide  training  and  assistance 
initiative  throughout  1998. 

The  goals  of  the  Child  Witness  to  Domestic 
Violence    Project    are    to    raise    the    community's 


awareness  of  the  significant  impact  on  children  who 
live  in  violent  homes;  to  give  the  broad  range  of 
professionals  who  encounter  such  children  in  their 
daily  work  tools  to  identify,  support,  and  assist  them; 
and  to  foster  the  development  and  coordination  of 
services  within  communities  to  better  serve  these 
children  and  their  families. 

The  project  will  accomplish  these  goals 
through  a  variety  of  training  and  outreach  efforts.  Its 
primary  components  are: 

•  A  series  of  one-day  regional  trainings  taking 
place  throughout  Massachusetts  for  multidisciplinary 
providers  who  work  with  children.  These  trainings 
provide  information  on  the  effects  of  witnessing 
domestic  violence  on  children;  on  intervening  with 
them  safely  and  effectively;  and  on  available  local 
resources,  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  strategize  about 
the  needs  of  the  children  in  your  community.  Areas 
that  have  already  had  this  training  include  the 
Berkshire,  Middlesex,  Essex,  Franklin,  Hampshire,  and 
Suffolk  regions.  The  Hampden  region  training  will  be 
held  on  June  15, 1998. 

•  Three  two-day  clinical  seminars  will  be 
offered  to  mental  health  providers  who  want  to 
develop  an  expertise  in  providing  services  to  these 
children.  These  trainings  will  be  offered  for  the 
Northeast,  Southeast,  and  Western  areas  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  faculty  for  the  trainings  will  include  staff 
of  the  Child  Witness  to  Domestic  Violence  Project  at 
Boston  Medical  Center,  the  Attorney  General's  Office, 
and  local  service  providers. 

For  this  initiative  to  be  successful,  we  need 
both  your  input  on  how  the  training  can  best  serve  your 
community's  needs  and  your  participation.  We  hope 
that  you  will  join  us  at  the  Regional  Conference  in  your 
area  and  ask  that  you  encourage  the  other  service 
providers  in  your  community  to  attend.  For  further 
information  about  the  Child  Witness  to  Domestic 
Violence  Project  and/ or  the  upcoming  trainings, 
please  feel  free  to  contact  Janine  Gannon  at  (617)  727- 
2200,  ext.  2547. 
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With  prom  and  graduation  season  upon  us,  the  problem  of  underage  drinking  is  a  major  concern  of 
parents  and  school  personnel.  The  following  remarks  by  Attorney  General  Scott  Harshbarger,  which 
were  delivered  to  the  Northeastern  Forum  on  Underage  Drinking  at  Northeastern  University  on 
November  12, 1997,  contain  a  pertinent  and  timely  message  regarding  the  safety  of  our  youth. 

^t\  Remarks  by  Attorney  General  Scott  Harshbarger 

Here  it  is,  plain  and  simple:  underage  drinking  is  not  just  a  bad  idea  —  it's  against  the  law.  That  law  exists  to 
prevent  exactly  the  kind  of  tragedies  that  we've  seen  clustered  together  in  the  last  few  months.  But  obviously, 
that  law  alone  failed  to  prevent  them.  And  that's  why  we're  here  today. 

The  truth  is  that  no  law  —  no  matter  how  wise,  or  strict,  or  far-reaching  —  can  do  it  alone.  No  law  can  do 
everything  we  need  to  do  to  control  underage  and  problem  drinking.  What  we  need  is  a  cultural  change:  a 
new  popular  consensus  against  underage  drinking  —  and  against  irresponsible  drinking  at  any  age. 

In  effect,  we  need  a  new  blueprint  for  our  attitudes  about  drinking  —  and  for  the  kind  of  society  we  want  to 
be.  And  we  need  to  be  able  to  build  that  new  structure  on  a  rock-solid  foundation  of  public  support. 

That  will  take  two  things.  The  first  is  collaboration  —  between  university  administration,  law  enforcement, 
the  health  care  professions,  the  Mayor's  office,  parents,  alumni,  staff,  neighboring  communities  —  and 
especially  students.  Collaboration  between  everyone  represented  here  —  and  quite  a  few  people  who  aren't! 
And  the  second  component ...  is  the  thing  you  specialize  in:  education!  We  need  to  educate  every  student 
about  the  law,  and  the  policies  of  each  institution  —  and  the  reasoning  behind  those  laws  and  policies. 

At  the  same  time  —  to  prepare  our  students  to  handle  alcohol  appropriately  when  they  do  come  of  age  —  we 
need  to  educate  them  about  what  "responsible  drinking''  really  means.  How  drunk  is  drunk?  How  much  does  it 
take  to  get  you  there?  And  how  much  does  it  take  to  get  you  to  the  emergency  room  —  or  to  the  morgue? 

Above  all,  we  need  to  educate  the  public  —  especially  young  people  —  about  the  full  range  of  bad  consequences 
associated  with  underage  drinking  and  the  abuse  of  alcohol.  Death-by-alcohol-poisoning  is  the  extreme  —  but 
we  know  it's  not  the  only  problem! 

This  is  about  young  people  getting  a  terrible  head  start  on  alcoholism  —  and  being  tempted  into  using  other 
drugs.  It's  about  drunk  driving,  and  crashes  that  kill  not  just  the  drinker,  but  best  friends  and  bystanders,  too. 
It's  about  falls,  and  fights,  and  head-first  dives  into  empty  swimming  pools.  It's  about  unprotected  sex, 
unwanted  sexual  advances,  domestic  violence,  and  rape.  And  it's  also  about  lousy  grades  and  missed  classes. 
Wasted  tuition  —  and  squandered  opportunities  to  learn  and  grow. 

In  effect,  we  need  to  do  everything  we  can  —  together  —  to  help  people  understand  that  underage  drinking  is 
not  just  against  the  law  —  it  is  also  a  very,  very  bad  idea.  When  alcohol  gets  out  of  control,  it  can  damage  the 
very  core  of  the  educational  experience.  And  that  is  something  that  we  shouldn't  allow. 

As  educators,  you  have  a  special  responsibility  to  help  tackle  this  problem  —  and  thaf  s  vital,  because  true  collaboration 
will  only  come  with  leadership  from  the  top.  You  also  have  a  special  opportunity  to  help,  as  well  —  because  you,  and 
only  you,  can  launch  the  process  of  peer-to-peer  education  that  is  our  best  hope  for  positive  change.  I  applaud  you  for 
recognizing  those  responsibilites  —  and  for  helping  get  this  process  under  way. 

Like  many  of  you,  I'm  a  recovering  parent.  I  helped  see  five  teenagers  through  the  rigors  of  adolescence.  So  I 
know  this  is  not  a  simple  problem.  But  I  also  know  —  in  the  fight  against  underage  and  problem  drinking  — 
that  our  toughest  problem  is  psychological.  Our  toughest  problem  is  all  the  people  who  say  there's  nothing 
you  can  do  about  it,  and  that  whatever  you  suggest,  it'll  never  work. 

You  know  what  I  say  to  that?  I  say,  tell  that  to  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving,  who've  helped  teach  our 
society  that  drunk  driving  is  a  danger,  and  a  disgrace.  Tell  it  to  the  37  Attorneys  General  nationwide  who 
are  pushing  for  a  historic  settlement  with  the  tobacco  industry.  As  Commissioner  Koh  can  tell  you,  the 
deep  shift  in  the  public  attitude  against  smoking  was  a  crucial  factor  in  getting  Big  Tobacco  to  negotiate. 
And  finally  —  tell  it  to  the  American  people,  who  are  drinking  less  now  overall  than  they  have  in  decades. 

We  can  make  this  change.  We  can't  afford  not  to!  And  I'm  delighted  that  we're  here  to  start! 
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SCORE  really  scores 

submitted  by  Nancy  Grant 

What  does  a  good  basketball  coach  do  when,  early  in  the  season,  he  sees  that  he 
has  fifteen  skillful  players,  but  not  much  of  a  team? 

He  calls  the  SCORE  Coordinator,  in  this  case,  Boston  English  High  School's  Nancy  Grant. 

Despite  the  players'  skill,  height,  and  speed,  this  team's  record  of  0  and  4  showed  they  lacked  something. 

For  lack  of  a  better  word,  we'll  call  it  heart.  So,  the  coach  asked  the  SCORE  Coordinator  to  lead  some  weekly 
heart  aerobics. 

During  early  group  discussions,  as  the  boys  reflected  on  their  performance  during  the  first  few  games,  most  of 
them  expressed  frustration  and  anger  at  their  inability  to  function  together  effectively.  When  asked  what 
made  for  an  effective  team,  the  boys  identified  qualities  —  such  as  respect,  caring,  support,  and  tolerance  — 
and  the  specific  behaviors  that  demonstrated  these.  They  articulated  for  themselves  and  for  each  other  what 
they  needed  in  order  to  function  well  on  the  court. 


Once  it  was  clear  what  they  lacked,  the  players  set  about  to  acquire  it 
activities  and  initiative  problems  taken  from  the  Adventures  in 
Peacemaking  curriculum,  teammates  learned  to  support  and 
encourage  one  another.  They  shared  lots  of  laughter  —  not  at 
each  other  anymore,  but  with  each  other.  They  worked  together 
to  solve  tricky  problems,  and  each  time  they  succeeded,  cel- 
ebrated as  a  group.  There  were  no  individual  winners  in  these 
activities,  since  individual  skill  was  prized  only  as  it  contributed 
to  the  strength  of  the  group  as  a  whole. 

Attendance  at  these  weekly  sessions  was  required.  Each  week, 
the  activity  was  followed  by  brief,  but  important,  discussions  that 
encouraged  the  boys  to  express  their  opinions,  share  their  feel- 
ings, and  deal  with  interpersonal  conflicts  as  they  arose. 

What  do  the  players  have  to  say  about  their  heart  aerobics? 

®    "It  got  us  closer  as  a  team  and  helped  us  attitude-wise." 
®    "In  here,  we  learned  how  to  connect,  to  speak  up.  Now 

we  can  do  that  on  the  court,  too." 
®    "We  started  talking  positive  instead  of  always  talking 

negative  to  one  another." 
®    "We're  more  of  a  team,  with  fewer  misunderstandings, 

less  arguing." 
®    "We  learned  that  everyone  has  to  be  a  part  of  it  to  work." 
®    "We're  having  fun  now." 

The  team  now  has  a  blueprint  for  success  that  incorporates,  yet 
goes  beyond,  the  players'  individual  athletic  prowess. 

The  team  ended  the  season  with  16  wins  and  7  losses  and  made  it 
to  the  Division  1,  South  Section  semifinals,  losing  by  only  2  points 
in  the  semifinals  to  the  eventual  Division  champion. 
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SCORE  IS  ON  THE  MOVE! 

1998  brought  happy  news  to  several  schools  seeking  to  establish  a  peer  mediation  program  or  to 
enhance  an  existing  peer  mediation  program  in  the  97-98  and  98-99  school  years.  Attorney  General  Scott 
Harshbarger  awarded  $420,750  in  SCORE  (Student  Conflict  Resolution  Experts)  Training  Grants  to  59 
middle  and  high  schools  throughout  Massachusetts.  SCORE  Training  Grants  establish  quality  standards  for 
peer  mediation  training  and  link  schools  with  local  Community  Mediation  Programs.  The  59  grant  recipients 
will  receive  SCORE  training  from  local  Community  Mediation  Programs  and  become  SCORE  affiliates. 
SCORE  mediation  training  will  be  provided  to  student  mediators  and  teachers. 

The  59  training  grants  were  awarded  to  schools  in  Holbf  ook,  Williamstown,  Hanson,  Attleboro, 
Byfield,  Gardner,  West  Springfield,  Dracut,  Somerset,  Peabody,  Stoughton,  Framingham,  Brookline, 
Orange,  Milf  ord,  Athol,  Walpole,  Fall  River,  Northbridge,  Tyngsboro,  Marlborough,  Bridgewater, 
Eastham,  Westf ield,  Swansea,  Turners  Falls,  Swampscott,  Winchendon,  Weymouth,  Arlington,  Beverly, 
Boston,  Braintree,  Fitchburg,  Foxborough,  Gloucester,  Hadley,  Lexington,  Lowell,  Mattapoisett,  Medfield, 
Newton,  North  Reading,  Peabody,  Provincetown,  Rochester,  South  Deerfield,  Westford  and  Winthrop. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  SCORE  program  in  1989,  student  mediators  have  mediated  10,000  peer 
conflicts  with  97%  successfully  resolved.  The  article  on  page  9  describes  one  such  creative  and  constructive 
use  of  the  skills  possessed  by  a  trained  mediator.  While  this  is  not  at  all  representative  of  the  types  of  peer 
conflicts  where  SCORE  is  generally  called  upon,  it  reflects  how  its  benefits  extend  far  beyond  resolution  of  a 
specific  "conflict"  to  the  development  of  "life  skills"  that  are  likely  to  benefit  the  students  trained  as  mediators 
and  those  with  whom  they  work  into  the  future. 
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COLLECTION 

A  Newsletter  from  Attorney  General  Scott  Harshbarger 


Dear  Colleague, 

The  publication  of  my  last  Safe  Schools  Newsletter 
as  Attorney  General  is  an  occasion  to  reflect  on  all  that  we 
have  accomplished  working  together  as  educators  and  law 
enforcement  professionals  dedicated  to  the  creation  and 
preservation  of  safe  learning  environments  for  children.  I 
am  proud  of  the  progress  we  have  made  and  I  thank  you 
for  joining  with  me  to  meet  the  very  real  challenges  facing 
the  school  and  law  enforcement  communities  every  day  in 
ensuring  that  we  have  safe  and  effective  schools. 
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On  October  8,  my  office  held  its  sixth  Safe  Schools 
Conference  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel  in  Wakefield.  The 
theme  of  this  conference  was  "Beyond  the  Metal  Detector: 
Promoting  School  Safety  and  Student  Achievement.  "  This 
issue  of  the  newsletter  will  expand  on  a  number  of  the 
themes  addressed  in  that  conference.  We  have  included  an 
article  highlighting  the  keynote  address  delivered  by  Dr. 
Richard  Weissbourd,  a  lecturer  at  the  Kennedy  School  of 
Government  and  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education,  and  author  of  The  Vulnerable  Child:  What 
Really  Hurts  America's  Children  and  What  We  Can  Do  About  It.  One  very  well-received 
conference  workshop  was  on  Child  Safety  on  the  Internet,  and  we  have  included  in  this  issue  an 
article  detailing  some  of  the  dangers  children  potentially  face  when  using  the  Internet  and  some  tips 
for  keeping  them  safe,  as  well  as  where  to  get  help  if  problems  do  occur.  I  believe  this  information 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  parents  as  well  as  educators  and  police,  and  hope  you  can  find  ways  to 
share  it  with  parents  in  your  communities.  We  have  also  included  an  article  on  how  the  SCORE  peer 
mediation  program  helped  improve  the  racial  climate  and  level  of  tolerance  at  one  high  school. 
Another  important  topic  addressed  at  the  conference  was  prevention  of  school  violence.  In  this  issue 
of  the  newsletter,  Dr.  Margot  A.  Welch,  Director  of  the  Collaborative  for  Integrated  School  Services 
and  an  instructor  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education,  has  written  about  the  hallmarks  of 
effective  prevention  programs  and  the  various  approaches  schools  can  take  to  prevent  violence. 

It  has  been  my  great  honor  and  distinct  privilege  to  serve  as  Attorney  General  for  the  past  eight 
years.  Working  together,  I  believe  we  have  been  able  to  make  a  real  difference— one  that  has  been 
reflected  in  lower  crime  rates  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  schools  that  are  among  the  safest  in  the 

nation.  I  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  you  to  advance  the  goals  we  all  share. 


Sincerel 


Scott  Harshbarger 
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SCORE  HELPS  SCHOOLS 
MAKE  DIVERSITY  WORK 


The  SCORE  Coordinator,  a  former  principal  and 
two  students  from  Somerville  High  School, 
participating  in  a  panel  at  our  Safe  Schools 
Conference  on  October  8,  illustrated  how  the 
SCORE  peer  mediation  program  can  reduce 
tensions  and  improve  the  climate  in  a  high 
school  coping  with  racial  misunderstanding, 
tension,  and  conflict.  In  a  session  entitled, 
"Diversity  in  Our  Schools:  Resolving  Conflict 
and  Fostering  Understanding,"  Anthony  Fedele, 
former  principal  of  Somerville  High  School,  and 
two  student  mediators  described  a  climate  at  the 
school  and  in  the  Somerville  community  in  the 
late  1980's  and  early  1990's  that  was  filled  with 
tension  as  the  racial  composition  of  the  commu- 
nity began  to  change  and  become  more  diverse. 
Two  Somerville  police  officers  who  were  attend- 
ing the  conference  contributed  to  the  discussion 
and  agreed  with  panel  participants  that  the 
situation  was  potentially  explosive  at  that  time. 
Mr.  Fedele  heard  about  the  SCORE  peer  media- 
tion program  and  decided  to  try  it.  With  a  grant 
from  the  Attorney  General  and  matching  funds 
from  a  local  foundation,  Alice  Comack,  Director 
of  the  Somerville  Mediation  Program,  began 
working  as  a  full-time  SCORE  coordinator. 
Fedele  supported  her  by  giving  her  a  prominent 
office  located  near  his  own.  He  also  entrusted 
her  with  the  responsibility  of  designing  and 
implementing  the  program  and  gave  her  the 
freedom  to  operate  it  as  she  deemed  best,  to 
recruit,  train  and  supervise  student  mediators, 
and  to  maintain  confidentiality  when  she  felt  it 
necessary  to  do  so. 

The  two  student  mediators  who  spoke  at  the 
conference,  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman, 
had  arrived  at  Somerville  High  School  from 
Haiti  and  the  Virgin  Islands  in  the  mid-1 990's. 
Both  spoke  eloquently  and  convincingly  about 
the  difference  the  SCORE  program  made  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  school.  The  young  man,  who 
has  since  graduated  from  the  high  school,  be- 


came involved  in  peer  mediation  after  he  experi- 
enced the  process  himself.  He  had  been  in- 
volved in  a  long-standing,  ongoing  racial  dispute 
that  was  successfully  mediated  when  he  entered 
the  high  school.  He  was  so  impressed  with  the 
process  that  he  became  a  mediator  himself.  The 
young  woman,  now  a  senior,  found  the  atmo- 
sphere at  Somerville  High  School  calm  and  non- 
threatening,  even  though  she  had  never  attended 
a  school  with  a  diverse  student  population  before 
moving  to  Somerville.  Police  and  school  per- 
sonnel confirmed  that  the  experience  of  these 
young  people  was  a  far  cry  from  the  typical 
student  expeiience  before  the  SCORE  program 
was  instituted. 

Kathy  Grant.  Director  of  Mediation  Services  for 
the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General,  moderated 
the  panel.  She  also  reminded  conference  partici- 
pants about  the  Attorney  General's  CIT  program 
(Conflict  Intervention  Teams),  which  are  teams 
of  mediators  that  can  be  made  available  to 
schools  on  a  short-term  basis  to  resolve  more 
acute,  widespread  conflicts  involving  racial, 
ethnic,  or  other  problems  affecting  a  school's 
atmosphere  and  safety.  For  more  information 
about  the  SCORE  and  CIT  programs,  contact 
Kathy  Grant  at  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, (617)  727-2200,  ext.  2933. 


More  SCORE  related  news  on  page  6 
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CHILD  SAFETY  ON  THE  INTERNET 

Robert  N.  Sikellis 

Assistant  Attorney  General 

Chief  Narcotics  and  Special  Investigations  Division 


Currently  more  than  1 0  million  children  use 
computers  to  explore  "cyberspace."  By  the  turn 
of  the  century,  industry  experts  estimate  that 
more  than  45  million  children  will  go  "online" 
on  the  Internet.  The  Internet  provides  children 
with  an  almost  limitless  opportunity  to  learn. 
With  speed  and  ease  never  before  imagined, 
children  can  explore  the  universe.  They  are  a 
mouse  click  away  from  exploring  the  world's 
greatest  museums,  libraries  and  universities. 
Likewise,  they  are  a  mouse  click  away  from 
"talking"  in  chat  rooms  with  other  children  half 
way  around  the  world  and  learning  about  new 
and  different  cultures. 

Unfortunately,  they  are  also  a  mouse  click  away 
from  clever  and  adept  child  sexual  predators. 
Because  of  its  unsupervised  nature  and  instant 
access  to  a  large  number  of  children,  the  Internet 
has  become  the  venue  of  choice  for  sexual 
predators.  A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  FBI 
demonstrates  the  very  real  risks  inherent  in 
Internet  use  by  children.  When  an  agent  posing 
as  a  teenage  girl  signed  onto  a  chat  room  limited 
to  23  children,  all  other  22  "youths"  turned  out 
to  be  adults  seeking  improper  contact  with  her. 
Further  indication  comes  from  the  work  of 
Attorney  General  Scott  Harshbarger's  High  Tech 
Crime  Unit.  In  the  year  and  a  half  since  its 
formation,  the  Unit  has  investigated  dozens  of 
cases  involving  "cyber  predators"  seeking  sexual 
contact  with  children. 

Hiding  behind  online  anonymity,  the  child 
sexual  predator  can  pose  as  another  child  or 
concerned  adult  and  engage  a  child  in  conversa- 
tion designed  to  assess  whether  the  child  can  be 
lured  into  sexual  conversation  or  sexual  contact. 
A  recent  advisory  by  the  FBI  offers  a  chilling 
view  of  the  child  sexual  predator's  online  tactics: 
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Some  of  these  indi- 
viduals gradually 
seduce  their  targets  through  the 
use  of  attention,  affection,  kindness,  and 
even  gifts.  These  individuals  are  often 
willing  to  devote  considerable  amounts  of 
time,  money,  and  energy  in  this  process. 
They  listen  to  and  empathize  with  the 
problems  of  children.  They  will  be  aware 
of  the  latest  music,  hobbies,  and  interests 
of  children.  These  individuals  attempt  to 
gradually  lower  children's  inhibitions  by 
slowly  introducing  sexual  context  and 
content  into  their  conversations.  There 
are  other  individuals,  however,  who 
immediately  engage  in  sexually  explicit 
conversation  with  children.  Some  offend- 
ers primarily  collect  and  trade  child- 
pornographic  images,  while  others  seek 
face-to-face  meetings  with  children  via 
on-line  contacts. 

Internet  access  for  children  in  schools  offers  both 
exciting  educational  opportunity  and  special  risk. 
For  the  many  school  children  without  computer 
access  in  their  homes,  school  is  one  of  the  few 
places  where  they  can  benefit  from  the  tremen- 
dous educational  experiences  the  Internet  offers 
and  learn  the  computer  skills  they  will  need  to 
succeed  in  the  workplace  of  the  future.  At  the 
same  time,  as  schools  acquire  larger  numbers  of 
computers,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  super- 
vise the  activities  of  all  the  children  accessing 
the  Internet  at  school.  Educating  children  about 
potential  dangers  online,  establishing  clear 
school  policies  regarding  Internet  use,  and 
acquiring  blocking  software  to  screen  out  inap- 
propriate sites  are  important  steps  schools  can 
take  to  protect  the  students  in  their  charge. 

One  resource  both  schools  and  law  enforcement 
can  turn  to  for  assistance  is  Attorney  General 
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Scott  Harshbarger's  High  Tech  Crime  Unit.  In 
forming  the  High  Tech  Crime  Unit,  the  Attorney 
General  envisioned  that  the  Unit,  working  in 
conjunction  with  a  task  force  comprised  of  trained 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  officers,  would  act 
as  a  resource  providing  investigative,  legal,  and 
technical  support  on  computer-related  criminal 
investigations.  The  Unit  assists  the  law  enforce- 
ment community  in  all  areas  of  computer-related 
investigations.  As  law  enforcement  continues  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  sex  offenders  using  computer 
technology  to  victimize  children,  additional  protec- 
tions against  child  sexual  exploitation  must  be 
explored. 

The  dangers  presented  by  the  virtual  playground  of 
cyberspace  are  very  real.  There  are,  however, 
protective  measures  which  can  and  should  be  taken 
by  families  and  schools.  The  balance  of  this  article 
will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  these  measures. 

Some  of  the  safeguards  suggested  by  leading 
experts1  in  this  area  include  the  following: 

•  The  computer  should  be  kept  in  a  central, 
common  location  of  the  home  or  school 
where  the  child  is  not  isolated; 

•  Parents  should  get  to  know  their  children's 
cyberspace  friends,  just  as  they  would  want 
to  know  their  real-life  friends; 

•  Parents  should  go  online  with  their  children 
as  often  as  possible.  This  will  allow  parents 
to  help  their  children  identify  inappropriate 
communications; 

•  Parents  and  educators  should  learn  about 
Internet  technology  in  order  to  better  monitor 
and  understand  children's  online  activities, 
including  controls  available  from  the 
Internet  service  provider  and/or  "blocking" 
software; 

•  Parents  and  schools  should  limit  the  time 
children  spend  online  and  establish 
guidelines  and  rules  for  computer  use. 

In  the  event  that  a  child  -  or  anyone  -  receives  an 
internet  message  that  is  sexually  suggestive, 
obscene,  or  threatening,  they  should  not  respond 
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to  the  message.  Where  appropriate  (for  example,  if 
the  message  is  threatening,  if  it  involves  a  child 
being  sexually  solicited  by  someone  who  knows 
the  child  is  under  18  years  old.  etc.).  the  police 
should  be  contacted.  Should  this  occur,  keep  the 
message  and  any  files  intact  in  order  to  preserve 
evidence.  Unless  instructed  to  do  so  by  the  law 
enforcement  agency,  do  not  attempt  to  copy  or 
print  the  text  or  image(s). 

Parents  and  teachers  should  also  talk  with 
children  about  the  dangers  associated  with  this 
new  and  evolving  medium.  Children  should  be 
instructed: 

•  to  consider  all  people  "encountered"  in  chat 
rooms  as  strangers  and  that  the  same  rules 
apply  to  cyberspace  strangers  as  to  those 
encountered  in  the  real  world; 

never  to  arrange  a  face-to-face  meeting  with 
someone  they  met  online  without  parental 
permission,  and  then  only  in  a  public  place 
with  a  parent  present; 

•  never  to  give  out  identifying  information 
such  as  their  name,  home  address,  school 
name  or  telephone  number  in  a  public 
message,  such  as  one  posted  to  a  chat  room 
or  bulletin  board; 

•  to  be  sure  they  are  communicating  with 
someone  that  both  parent  and  child  know  and 
trust  before  transmitting  identifying 
information  via  e-mail; 

•  never  to  upload  (post)  or  transmit  pictures  of 
themselves  over  the  Internet  to  people  they 
do  not  personally  know; 

•  that  they  should  never  respond  to  messages 
or  bulletin  board  items  that  are  sexually 
suggestive,  obscene,  threatening  or  make 
them  feel  uncomfortable; 

•  that  they  should  not  necessarily  believe  what 
they  are  told  online. 

The  fact  that  crimes  are  being  committed  online 
is  not  a  reason  to  avoid  the  Internet.  Common 
sense,  education,  adult  supervision  and  vigilance 
by  law  enforcement  are  better  strategies  to  protect 
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child  safety  without  sacrificing  the  enormous 
educational  potential  this  medium  offers.  With 
proper  safeguards,  young  people  can  benefit  from 
the  wealth  of  information  available  on  the  Internet 
while  minimizing  potential  dangers.  For  more 
information,  please  contact  the  Attorney  General's 
High  Technology  Crime  Unit  at  (617)  727-2200 
ext.  2545  or  the  National  Center  for  Missing  and 
Exploited  Children  at  1-800-843-5687. 

Helpful  Definitions 

Internet  -  A  vast,  global  network  of  computers 
connected  by  telephone  lines  and/or  fiber 
networks  to  storehouse  electronic  information. 


Electronic  Mail  (E-Mail)  - 

The  electronic  equivalent  of 

a  letter  mailed  via  the  postal 

service.  However,  unlike  a 

letter  composed  on  a 

typewriter,  an  e-mail  is 

composed  on  a  computer 

linked  to  the  Internet  and  "mailed"  to  the 

intended  recipient's  computer  address  on  the 

Internet.  An  e-mail  is  electrically  transmitted 

through  the  Internet  to  the  addressee.  E-mails 

may  have  "attachments"  consisting  of  computer 

files  that  may  contain  many  things  including 

visual  images,  sound  messages  and  application 

software. 


Internet  Service  Provider  (ISP)  -  A  company 
that  offers  direct,  full  access  to  the  Internet  at  a 
flat,  monthly  rate  and  often  provides  electronic- 
mail  service  for  customers.  Not  all  ISPs  are 
commercial  enterprises.  Educational, 
governmental  and  nonprofit  organizations  also 
provide  Internet  access  to  their  members. 

Chat  -  Real-time  type-written  "conversations" 
between  users  in  a  chat  room. 


Public  Chat  Rooms  -  An  area  of  the 
Internet  where  individuals  can  chat  with 
one  another  in  a  continuously  scrolling 
transcript.  Numerous  individuals  can  be 
in  a  chat  room  at  any  time  and  all  users 
have  access  to  the  conversations  taking 
place.  The  chat  rooms  are  categorized  by 
interest  and  include  a  wide  range  of  topics. 


Private  Chat  Room  -  An  Internet 
procedure  whereby  two  Internet  users  can 
set  up  their  own  chat  room,  one-on-one, 
with  no  other  active  participants. 

Instant  Messages  -  A  private  real-time 
type-written  message  between  two  Internet 
users. 


1      National  Center  for  Missing  and  Exploited 
Children,  Pamphlet  Child  Safety  on  the  Informa- 
tion Highway  (Feb.  1997);  U.S.  Dept.  of  Justice, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Pamphlet,  A 
Parent 's  Guide  to  Internet  Safety  ( 1 998); 
Armagh,  A  Safety  Net  for  the  Internet:  Protect- 
ing Our  Children,  Journal  of  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention, 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Justice,  Vol  V.  No.  1  (May  1998). 


This  publication  is  available  in  alternative 
formats  for  individuals  with  disabilities. 

To  receive  your  copy,  complete  this  form  and 

mail  to: 

Denise  Snyder,  Publications  Coordinator 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General 
One  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  MA  02108 

Format  Requested: 


Name: 

Address: 

City/Town: 

ST: Zip: 
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Attorney  General  Harshbarger  Presents 
"Excellence  in  Youth"  Awards 
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Attorney  General  Harshbarger  presented  ten  young  people  with  the  ''Ex 
cellence  in  Youth"  award  at  a  ceremony  held  at  the  Attorney  General* s 
office  in  Boston  on  September  18,  1998.  The  award,  along  with  the 
"Ten  Most  Wanted"  calendar  featuring  the  award  recipients,  were 
developed  to  counter  negative  stereotypes  of  youth  and  to  celebrate  the 
positive  achievements  of  young  people  from  across  Massachusetts 
who  have  demonstrated  unusual  courage,  integrity,  hard  work, 
creativity,  service,  and  leadership  despite  the  pressures  of  challeng- 
ing circumstances.  The  calendar  featuring  these  outstanding  young 
award  winners  was  designed  by  the  Young  Graffiti  Masters, 
whose  program  is  also  sponsored  by  the  Attorney  General's 
office.  The  September  1 8  awards  ceremony  was  attended  by 
students,  parents,  school  administrators  and  the  people  who 
nominated  the  award  recipients.The  young  people  who  received  the 
award  had  participated  in  programs  sponsored  by  or  connected  with  the  Attorney 
General's  office,  including  the  SCORE  peer  mediation  program  and  the  Safe  Neighborhood 
Initiative's  "Jobs  for  Youth"  program. 

The  students  honored  were  : 

•  Kenisha  Stewart,  former  SCORE  mediator  for  Boston  English  High  School  and  intern  for  the 
Attorney  General's  office 

•  Vanessa  Ferreira,  former  SCORE  mediator  for  Dartmouth  High  School 

•  Shawn  Robinson,  former  SCORE  mediator  for  Reid  Middle  School  in  Pittsfield 
Michael  Meechin,  SCORE  mediator  for  Lynn  English  High  School  in  Lynn 

•  Ryan  Barry,  SCORE  mediator  for  Herberg  Middle  School  in  Pittsfield 

•  Elsa  Moreta,  SCORE  mediator  for  the  Mary  E.  Curley  Middle  School  in  Boston 
Maria  Mercado,  Brockton  High  School,  "Jobs  for  Youth" 

•  Chau  Hoang,  Chelsea  High  School,  "Jobs  for  Youth" 

Tamica  Davis,  Community  Academy,  Alternatives  for  Community  and  Environment 

•  Susan  Gonzales,  former  volunteer  teaching  assistant  and  intern  in  the  Attorney  General'  s  Office 


SCORE  News 

There  are  4  new  SCORE  programs  for  academic  1998-99.  The  new  SCORE  programs  are:  Quincy 

High  School,  East  Boston  High  School  and  Greenfield  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 

This  brings  the  total  number  of  SCORE  programs  to  26,  with  63  affiliate  programs  throughout 

Massachusetts. 

During  the  1997-98  school  year,  SCORE  programs  mediated  2,443  peer  disputes  and  successfully 
resolved  98%  of  those. 

From  SCORE'S  inception  in  1990  through  June,  1998,  SCORE  has  mediated  11,110  peer  conflicts 
and  successfully  resolved  97%  of  those  disputes. 
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SIXTH  ANNUAL  SAFE  SCHOOLS  CONFERENCE 


Dr.  Richard  Weissbourd,  author  of  The 
Vulnerable  Child:  What  Reallv  Hurts 
America's  Children  and  What  We  Can  Do 
About  It,  and  a  lecturer  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Education  and  the 
Kennedy  School  of  Government  at  Harvard 
University,  delivered  the  keynote  address  at 
the  Attorney  General's  sixth  Safe  Schools 
Conference  on  October  8,  1998,  held  at  the 
Sheraton  Colonial  Hotel  in  Wakefield.    Dr. 
Weissbourd  spoke  about  the  problems  that 
impact  children  in  this  country,  frequently 
affecting  their  school  adjustment  and 
performance.  In  many  cases  these  problems 
are  different  from  what  the  public  may 
perceive.  While  most  Americans  probably 
perceive  "children  at  risk"  as  those  living  in 
impoverished  circumstances  or  single-parent 
homes,  for  example,  Dr.  Weissbourd' s 
research  indicates  that  children  who  do  not  fit 
these  stereotypes  frequently  suffer  from  what 
he  terms  "quiet"  problems  that  profoundly 
affect  their  well-being.  As  examples,  he  cited 
parental  depression,  parental  substance  abuse 
or  severe  health  problems,  undiagnosed  vision 
and  hearing  problems,  undiagnosed  learning 
disabilities,  frequent  moves  that  require 
students  to  change  schools  often,  and 
witnessing  violence  in  their  surroundings. 
While  impoverished  families  are  more  likely 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  to  experience  all  of 
these  problems,  large  numbers  of  children  who 
have  never  been  poor  are  also  impacted  by 
these  conditions. 

Dr.  Weissbourd  emphasized  that  the 
development  of  children  rarely  follows  a 
straight  line  and  that  children  who  are  doing 
well  or  poorly  at  a  given  stage  of  development 
often  look  very  different  at  another  stage. 
Moreover,  childhood  well-being  at  any  given 
developmental  stage  is  not  closely  correlated 
with  adult  well-being.  For  example,  research 
shows  that  if  there  is  any  correlation  between 
happiness  and  self-esteem  at  ages  1 6  and  3 1 ,  it 
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is  a  negative  one.  Clearly, 

children  must  be  supported  at 

every  stage  of  development. 

and  adults  must  never  assume 

that  a  child  who  is  having 

problems  cannot  overcome 

them  and  do  well  at  a 

different  developmental  stage. 

Based  on  his  research  into  the 

factors  that  promote 

children's  well-being,  Dr.  Weissbourd  had  eight 

specific  recommendations  that  he  shared  with 

conference  participants: 

1.  Strengthening  parents'  resiliency,  with  a 
particular  focus  on  helping  the  high 
percentage  of  parents  struggling  with 
depression. 

2.  Getting  beyond  the  rhetoric  of  parent 
involvement  in  schools  and  engaging  a 
diverse  range  of  parents  in  real  and 
meaningful  ways,  focusing  on  both  mothers 
and  fathers  as  well  as  other  caregivers. 

3.  Rather  than  seeking  to  build  self-esteem 
explicitly  and  directly,  seeking  to  improve 
children's  life  prospects  by  helping  them 
develop  a  wide  range  of  academic,  social  and 
emotional  competencies  that  will  serve  them 
in  both  childhood  and  adulthood. 

4.  Creating  for  children  a  wide  array  of 
meaningful  educational,  recreational  and 
artistic  opportunities  and  a  ladder  of 
meaningful  opportunities.  Children  need  to 
see  how  their  current  activities  are  connected 
to  worthy  adult  goals,  and  they  need  to  see 
the  rungs  of  the  ladder  along  the  way. 

5.  Uniting  families  and  communities  behind 
clear,  meaningful  goals  that  are  critical  to 
children,  such  as  all  children  reading  by  third 
grade. 


Continued,  page  11 
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Truancy  Update: 
IT'S  COOL  TO  BE  IN  SCHOOL  in  Essex  County! 


The  connection  between  truancy  and  crime  is 
nothing  new.  In  fact,  references  to  truancy  as  the 
"kindergarten  of  crime"  go  back  as  far  as  the 
1800's.  Despite  the  long-standing  recognition 
that  young  people  who  frequently  skip  school  are 
very  likely  heading  for  serious  trouble,  the 
number  of  young  people  who  are  truant,  and  the 
extent  of  their  truancy,  seems  to  be  escalating. 
Research  conducted  by  a  Soros  Justice  Fellow 
here  in  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General 
revealed,  however,  that  some  cities  and  towns 
across  the  country  are  using  concerns  about 
truancy  and  crime  as  a  catalyst  for  making 
positive  changes  in  the  lives  of  children,  families 
and  communities.  In  an  effort  to  apply  some  of 
the  valuable  lessons  learned  in  that  research,  that 
same  Fellow  has  been  working  with  the  office  of 
Essex  County  District  Attorney  Kevin  Burke  and 
several  of  the  county's  school  districts  and 
agencies  to  design  and  implement  a  truancy 
prevention  initiative.  The  result  is  "IT'S  COOL 
TO  BE  IN  SCHOOL",  being  launched  this 
academic  year.  The  project  will  offer  the  34 
cities  and  towns  in  Essex  County  the  opportunity 
to  develop  or  expand  truancy  prevention  and 
early  intervention  initiatives  through  a 
competitive  grant  proposal  process  with  funding 
from  the  Executive  Office  of  Public  Safety. 
Brian  Pelland,  the  Project  Coordinator  in  the 
District  Attorney's  Office,  in  describing  the 
effort  said: 

"We  are  looking  for  proposals  that  emphasize 
early  identification  and  intervention,  and  using  a 
coordinated  strategy  that  brings  together  and 
involves  all  of  the  community  stakeholders, 
including  parents,  business  leaders,  policy 
makers,  public  health  and  social  service 
professionals,  as  well  as  the  law  enforcement 
and  education  communities.   The  research  on 
truancy  is  clear— there  needs  to  be  a  balance 
between  incentives  and  sanctions,  academic  and 
social  services  to  deal  with  this  complex 


problem,  and  we  are  seeking  proposals  that 
reflect  that  understanding  in  their  approach.    We 
are  not  looking  for  quick  fixes.   The  District 
Attorney  s  Office  will  continue  to  work  in 
collaboration  with  school  systems  and  a  broad 
spectrum  of  community  stakeholders  to  assist  in 
the  developing,  evaluating  and  fine  tuning  of 
programs.  In  addition  we  will  help  share 
information  on  best  practices  and  lessons 
learned  with  all  of  the  communities  in  the 
county.  Protecting  children  from  harm- 
including  the  harm  of  losing  out  on  an 
education— should  be  of  concern  to  everyone.  " 

Although  this  year  only  selected  communities 
will  receive  funding,  the  "IT'S  COOL  TO  BE  IN 
SCHOOL"  campaign  will  target  all  of  Essex 
County  by  drawing  on  existing  resources  to  help 
increase  awareness  and  develop  collaborative, 
effective  solutions.  The  District  Attorney's 
Office  will  be  working  to  create  and  place  public 
service  announcements  as  well  as  seeking  ways 
to  engage  individuals  and  institutions  across  the 
county  in  the  important  work  of  ensuring  that 
every  child  goes  to  school,  stays  in  school  and 
can  look  forward  to  a  bright  future. 

For  more  information  on  this  exciting  and  evolving 
effort  or  if  you  are  interested  in  getting  involved, 
call  Brian  Pelland  at  Partnerships  for  Violence 
Prevention  in  District  Attorney  Kevin  Burke's 
office  at  (978)  745-6610  extension  175. 


Seepage  12  for  information  on  the  Attorney 
General's  newly  released  truancy  manual. 
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SCHOOL  VIOLENCE  PREVENTION 

STRATEGIES 

MargotA.  Welch,  Director  of  the  Collaborative  for 

Integrated  School  Services 

at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education 


Last  year's  string  of 
school  shootings  shocked  the  nation  and  created 
a  new  sense  of  urgency  among  educators,  par- 
ents, and  community  leaders  throughout  the 
country  about  the  need  to  design  and  implement 
violence  prevention  programs  that  really  work  to 
keep  schools  safe. 

In  considering  the  many  possible  approaches  to 
school  violence  prevention,  I  believe  it  is  useful 
to  categorize  these  efforts  into  programs  oriented 
around  students  (counseling,  learning  centers, 
student  patrols,  identification  cards,  peer  pro- 
grams, academic  support  service,  for  example); 
teachers  (low  teacher-pupil  ratios,  self-defense 
training  for  teachers,  individualized  teaching 
strategies,  increased  teacher/parent  interaction, 
auricular  reforms,  for  example);  administrators 
(redefining  administrative  lines  of  responsibility 
and  authority,  reducing  school  and  class  size, 
instituting  school  safety  committees  and  new 
procedure  manuals,  for  example);  the  physical 
plant  (new  lighting,  closing  off  isolated  areas, 
increasing  staff  supervision,  installing  weapons 
detectors,  safety  corridors,  painting  lockers 
bright  colors,  creating  new  roles  for  custodians, 
for  example);  parents  (telephone  campaigns  to 
encourage  parents'  participation,  automatic 
dialing  services,  parent  skill  training,  parents  as 
guest  speakers  and  tutors,  for  example);  the 
community  (helping-hand  programs,  school- 
police  collaborations,  mentoring  programs, 
restitution  programs,  neighborhood  days,  com- 
munity resources  manuals,  for  example);  and 
state  and  federal  programs  (revised  record- 
keeping systems,  new  state  anti-violence  advi- 
sory committees,  stronger  gun  control  legisla- 
tion, for  example).  (Goldstein,  1994;  see 
Figure  l,page  11). 


Arnold  Goldstein  suggests  that  there  are  seven 
characteristics  that  make  these  interventions 
effective.  First  of  all,  they  are  prosocial  -- 
emphasizing  good  teaching,  healthy  develop- 
ment, and  the  promotion  of  constructive, 
prosocial  behaviors.  They  are  not  used  puni- 
tively.  Second,  interventions  are  comprehen- 
sive —  designed  not  only  for  kids  "at  risk"  but 
for  all  the  kids,  all  the  teachers,  everyone  in  the 
system  and  the  community.  Third  to  work  well, 
efforts  are  coordinated  to  involve  all  systems 
that  serve  kids  and  families:  education,  criminal 
justice,  human  services,  everybody.  Fourth, 
effective  programs  are  assembled  with  input 
from  students.  When  kids  help  design  them, 
the  interventions  address  needs  that  kids  have 
identified  as  being  important.  And,  after  all, 
kids  are  to  be  the  first  beneficiaries  of  these 
innovations.  Fifth,  good  programs  are  pre- 
scriptive: there  is  no  single,  universal  ap- 
proach that  will  work  everywhere.  Interven- 
tions must  meet  the  needs  of  the  specific  group 
of  kids,  teachers,  administrators,  and  parents 
that  they  are  meant  to  serve. 

When  they  work  well,  theses  efforts  have  integ- 
rity, meaning  that  they  are  implemented  accord- 
ing to  plan.  Consider,  for  example,  a  great  peer 
mediation  program.  It  sounds  terrific,  the  train- 
ing takes  place,  implementation  begins  -and 
then,  unexpectedly,  funding  for  two  of  the  three 
planned  advisory  positions  is  cut.  This  drasti- 
cally changes  what  the  program  can  accomplish. 
Even  though  some  short-term  adjustments  can  be 
made,  the  program  will  probably  fizzle.  More 
problematic  than  fizzling,  in  a  way,  is  what 
happens  if  an  inadequately  implemented  pro- 
gram alienates  staff  and  makes  the  substance  of 
the  effort  look  limited.  The  more  you  can 
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maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  program  as  it  is 
designed  to  be  delivered, 
the  better  it  will  be. 

Finally,  program  evalua- 
tion is  very  important. 
Many  of  these  preventive 
programs  are  fairly  new, 
and  we  are  just  beginning 
to  understand  how  and  why  they  work.  It  takes 
time  to  get  such  understanding.  Moreover,  since 
we're  trying  to  document  the  prevention  of 
complex  behaviors  —  teen  pregnancy  and  sub- 
stance abuse,  for  example  ~  which  have  multiple 
causes,  the  process  is  slow.  The  best  data  I 
know  are  those  that  come  back  to  us  from  kids 
themselves,  over  time.  They  return  to  their 
trainers,  for  example,  saying,  "You  won't  be- 
lieve what  happened  to  me  in  the  subway  yester- 
day. I  haven't  seen  you  since  I  graduated  two 
years  ago,  but  I  remembered  what  we  did  in  our 
high  school  peer  mediation  course  and  it  saved 
my  life  last  weekend!"  These  data  are  not  likely 
to  be  found  by  program  evaluators  who  are  only 
counting  attendance,  performance,  suspension, 
truancy  rates,  for  example.  Such  measurements 
are  very  important  too,  but  we  need  both  kinds 
of  data.  We  must  join  together  to  educate  people 
—including  private  flinders  and  public  decision- 
makers —  about  the  value  of  gathering  longitudi- 
nal data.  People  must  understand  that  in  order  to 
see  the  impact  of  preventive  programs  on  young 
people  who  are  constantly  growing  and  chang- 
ing, they  must  be  patient  and  willing  to  invest 
some  resources  in  long-term  program  evaluation. 

It  is  very  important  to  understand  the  links 
between  violence  prevention  programs  and 
school-based  services.  School  services  are  often 
thought  of  as  reactive,  crisis-oriented,  and 
fragmented  rather  than  proactive,  continuous, 
and  comprehensive.  In  fact,  resources  for  and 
commitment  to  these  programs  are  often 
tenuous.  In  spite  of  very  solid  training, 
counselors,  psychologists,  social  workers,  and 
nurses  are  often  seen  and  used  as  "band-aid" 
workers,  turned  to  only  for  temporary  relief, 
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when  there  are  acute  "injuries."  As  the  scope  of 
the  challenges  facing  kids  has  grown,  the 
capacity  of  schools  to  serve  even  reactively  has 
been  sorely  taxed.  The  limitations  of  this 
approach  to  healing  are  clear.  Finally  many 
communities  are  beginning  to  think  about 
services  and  prevention  together  as  a  way  to  give 
children  tools,  perspectives,  and  understanding 
that  will  help  them  avoid  impulsive,  self- 
destructive  behaviors  ~  substance  abuse, 
battering  relationships,  and  gun-related  injuries, 
for  example. 

What  make  preventive  programs  work?  In 
addition  to  being  comprehensive,  they  are 
continuous,  serving  kids  throughout  their  school 
years,  and  they  begin  early.  Like  families  that 
nurture  resilient  children,  good  preventive 
programs  welcome  kids  as  they  are,  offering 
them  a  kind  of  unconditional  acceptance.  They 
have  clear  structures  and  limits,  are  systems- 
centered  and  values-based.  Good  programs 
present  children  with  a  series  of  graduated 
challenges,  giving  them  increasingly  complex 
opportunities  for  mastery.  They  help  strengthen 
ties  between  kids,  their  families,  and  their 
communities.  And,  the  programs  reflect  an 
assessment  of  strengths,  as  well  as  their 
weaknesses  (Schorr,  1988). 

Models  for  school-based  services  and  violence 
prevention  programs  may  vary  as  schools  and 
communities  wrestle  with  specific  challenges 
and  build  on  their  own  particular  strengths.  But 
certainly  new  collaborative  efforts  are 
imperative.  It  is  urgent  that  we  all  address  the 
stupendously  complex 
problems  in  our 

children's  lives  --  to  ^f% 

help  all  of  them  travel  ^^    - 

safely  through  school, 
on  into  healthy  and 
productive  adulthood. 


FIGURE  1 


Nine  Approaches  to 
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School  Violence  and  Vandalism 

Student  Oriented 

Teacher  Oriented 

Curriculum 

Administrative 

Physical  School  Alterations 

Parent  Oriented 

Security  Personnel 

Community  Oriented 

State  and  Federal  Oriented 

Recommendations  for 

Effective  Preventive  Programs 

Prosocial 

Comprehensive 

Coordinated 

Youth  Input 

Prescriptive 

Program  Integrity 

Intense 

Evaluation 

Source:  Arnold  Goldstein,  American  Psychologist  1992 
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Safe  Schools  Conference,  continued  from 
page  11 

6.  Working  to  provide  not  just  brief  mentoring 
programs  but  sturdy,  continuous  adults  in 
children's  lives. 

7.  Building  on  children's  and  families'  strengths. 

8.  Dealing  preventively  with  "quiet"  problems 
in  preschool  and  elementary  school- 
including  untreated  vision  and  hearing 
problems,  obesity,  having  to  care  for  sick 
relatives,  not  having  adequate  clothes—that 
can  lead  to  "loud"  problems  like  drug  abuse 
and  violence. 

By  remembering  that  children  of  every  race 
and  socio-economic  group  suffer  from 
problems  that  can  severely  compromise  their 
well-being,  school  personnel  may  be  more 
likely  to  recognize  these  problems  and 
intervene  effectively  to  help  children  before 
serious  damage  is  done. 

****** 


If  you  know  someone  who  would  like  to 
receive  our  Safe  Schools  Newletter,  or  if 
you  have  an  address  correction,  please 
notify  the  Publications  Division  of  the 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General  at  (617) 
727-2200,  ext.  2036,  or  complete  the 
following  and  mail  to:  Office  of  the 
Attorney  General,  One  Ashburton  Place, 
Boston,  MA  02108. 

Name: 
Address: 
City /State/Zip: 


New  Address 


Correction 
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The  Attorney  General 's  Truancy  Manual 

The  Attorney  General  recently  released  a  manual  entitled  "More  Than 
Child's  Play:  Preventing  Truancy  and  Promoting  Success  " .  This  manual  is 
designed  to  provide  useful  information  to  schools  and  communities  about 
how  to  identify  students  who  may  be  at  risk  for  truancy,  components  of 
effective  prevention  and  intervention  programs,  and  descriptions  of  a  few 
programs  throughout  the  country  that  have  been  studied  and  proven  effective. 
The  manual  has  been  mailed  to  all  school  superintendents  and  police  chiefs. 
If  you'd  like  a  copy,  you  can  contact  your  local  school  superintendent  or 
police  chief,  or  call  (617)  727-2200,  ext.  2548  and  speak  to  Pat  Kachinsky. 


Office  of  the  Attorney  General 
One  Ashburton  Place 
Boston,  MA  02108 
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